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Life and Ministry of Jacob Van der Meulen 


WyYNAND WICHERS 


One hundred five years ago, a new Dutch immigra- 
tion laid the foundation of the Reformed Church 
in western Michigan. Of all that heroic company which 


- forsook the fatherland to seek here a new and better 


country, two Ministers of the Gospel—Albertus C. Van 
Raalte and Cornelius Van der Meulen 
—are easily the best known to most 
of us today. They were the pastors of 
churches in pioneer settlements only 
five miles apart. It was a fully or- 
ganized congregation of Zeelanders, 
who, under the spiritual leadership of 
the Rev. C. Van der Meulen, founded 
the Zeeland colony. He it was who for 
a number of years shared the hardships 
and sorrows of his people. Kind, tol- 
erant and eloquent, he was soon af- 
fectionately known as the “Apostle of 
Zeeland.” And ever since that day, 
there have been Van der Meulens who 
by their devotion, good sense and elo- 
quence have built church and have im- 
ptessed their personalities on the cul- 
tural and spiritual life of their com- 
munities. 

Fifty years after Cornelius Van der 
Meulen came to Zeeland, a grandson 
of his — Jacob, Jr. — was graduated 
from Hope College and entered the 
theological seminary of which he was 
to be President in later years. Born in Grand Rapids, 
March 17, 1872, Jacob spent most of his boyhood days 
in Muskegon where his father, Jacob, Sr., was the pas- 
tor of the First Reformed Church. Even for a boy, life 
was rugged in those days. He did his share in supple- 
menting the family income in many ways, among them 
by operating a paper route for a Muskegon Daily. Dr. 
Van der Meulen still recalls with good humor how he 
once conducted a one-man strike for higher wages. Al- 
though there was no labor union to come to his assist- 
ance, it seems that he had so impressed his employers 
with his character and usefulness that he was recalled to 
his job at better wages. Like his grandfather and father, 
the boy chose the Christian ministry as his vocation and 
entered Hope College in the fall of 1893. Here he 
achieved a reputation as a serious student of fine literary 
and linguistic ability and graduated with honors in 
1897. There were eighteen men in his class, and all but 
five entered the ministry. Three years later, Jacob grad- 
uated from Western Theological Seminary. He accepted 
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a call to the Second Reformed Church of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, and was duly installed on July 5, 1900, the 
sixth pastor of the church. It is a matter of interest that 
his grandfather, the Rev. C. Van der Meulen, had been 
a member of the committee from the Classis of Grand 
River which organized this congrega- 
tion in November of 1871. 

And so, at the turn of the century, 
the first chapter in the Rev. Jacob Van 
der Meulen’s active life began. It is 
the chapter of his preaching ministry. 
Seven fruitful years were spent with 
his first congregation. His patience, 
good sense, tact and quiet good humor 
quickly won the hearts of his people. 
He relates how he changed the hour 
of morning worship from 9:30 to 
10:00 A.M. because the ringing of the 
bells of three adjacent churches al- 
ways coincided with the offering of the 
congregational prayer. The individual 
communion cup was introduced at a 
time when there was only one other 
church in the Classis of Muskegon 
which had dared to do so. Dr. Van 
der Meulen believes that one of his 
most important innovations was the 
organization of the Men’s Bible Class 
in the Sunday School. In the David 
C. Cook Adult Bible Class Monthly of 
June, 1905, there appeared a picture of the Men’s 
Class of this church. The article indicated that this 
class was one of the very first organized classes in the 
United States. The class was appropriately named the 
“Pioneer Class” and Dr. Van der Meulen was the first 
teacher. In September of 1907, the Minister accepted a 
call to the Reformed Church of Fairview, Illinois. It is 
eloquent testimony to the success of his ministry in 
Grand Haven that he was succeeded immediately by 
his brother, John A. Van der Meulen, who came from 
High Falls, New York. 

The Reformed Church of Fairview, Illinois, was the 
oldest of our churches in the West, It had been found- 
ed in 1837, ten years before Dr. Van Raalte came to 
Michigan. After four years in this church, Dr. Van der 
Meulen left the oldest of our churches in the west to 
go to one of the youngest—the Bethany Reformed 
Church of Kalamazoo. This church had been organ- 
ized in 1905, and Dr. Van der Meulen was the second 
pastor. This was a. young church in a growing com- 
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With hearty congratulations to Dr. 
Jacob Van der Meulen on the attainment 
of fourscore years and a prayer for God’s 
continued blessing on his life, we take 
grateful recognition of his accomplish- 
ments as a devoted teacher, Greek scholar, 
conservative critic and faithful adherent 
to the Reformed faith; and we express 
deep appreciation for all his efforts to in- 
still in the hearts of his students a love for 
the New Testament in its original lang- 
uage and a devotion to the Christ whom 
we preach. 

A ForMER STUDENT. 


munity. The problems were different, but the new min- 
ister met the challenge and served eight years with great 
success. He lost no time in organizing a Men’s Bible 
Class as he had done in Grand Haven, and the Sun- 
day School prospered. He became an active member of 
the City Ministerial Alliance and gave it fine coopera- 
tion as it tried to meet the moral and social problems 
of the community. His preaching was of a high order, 
and his pastoral work was efficient and well received. 
The parsonage became a popular meeting place for the 
young people of the church. Dr. and Mrs. Van der 
Meulen had no children of their own. However, they 
loved young people and always gave them sympathetic 
and understanding leadership. As a preacher, he had 
unusual ability. He was not eloquent, but he was hum- 
ble, sincere and convincing. In my years at Hope Col- 
lege, I had many opportunities to hear him speak. It 
seemed to me that here was a real scholar always in 
search of the Truth, an imaginative poet who gave inter- 
pretation to the Truth, and a humble and sincere prophet 
who spoke the Truth without show or pretense but 
earnestly and warmly. He was a workman who did not 
have to be ashamed. His theology was conservative but 
his message was evangelical, and the composition of the 
sermon was that of a literary artist. 

For nineteen years, Dr. Van der Meulen had been a 
preacher and pastor. In 1919, a new chapter opens— 
the chapter of his teaching ministry. In that year, he 
came to Hope College to teach Classical Greek to young 
men preparing themselves to enter the seminary. How- 
ever, this appointment was of very short duration, for 
in this same year he was called to the Biemolt Chair of 
New Testament Language and Literature in Western 
Seminary, a chair which he occupied with distinction 
until his retirement in 1942. At the annual Commence- 
ment in June, 1919, Hope College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. In the sem- 
inary Dr. Van der Meulen was an effective and highly 
successful teacher. Here he found opportunity for his 
linguistic studies. He prepared his lectures carefully. He 
found time to prepare for publication and text book 
use his Familiar Talks with Students of the Greek New 
Testament. Other studies followed such as: 


“A Study in Higher Criticism—-The Gospel 


According to John” 
“The Reckoning of Hours in the Gospel of John” 
“Did the Angels Participate in the Giving of the 
Law at Sinai?” 
“The Problem of North and South Galatia” 
“The Perseverance of the Saints” 
Always kind and helpful, patient and painstaking, he 
made a deep impression upon his students. 

And still another chapter began in 1938, when he 
became President of the Seminary, succeeding Dr. S. C. 
Nettinga. Now for another six years, administrative re- 
sponsibilities were added to his teaching load. Although 
he approached this new task without much administra. 
tive experience, he discharged these duties with great 
success. The trustees trusted him and followed his lead- 
ership. The faculty was strengthened; appropriations 
for the library were increased; the churches increased 
their contributions for current support. His efforts in 
getting the Seminary recognized as an accredited theo- 
logical seminary were successful. As in preaching and 
in teaching, his work was not spectacular. But he worked 
quietly, patiently and persistently towards the accom- 
plishment of well-planned objectives. With the coop- 
eration of his faculty, the Seminary took on new stature 
in the business of preparing young men for effective 
spiritual service in a needy world. It is not surprising 
that the churches responded to give the Seminary the 
place it deserved. 

In 1942, at the age of seventy, Dr. Van der Meulen 
retired. He still seemed young. His carriage was erect, 
his eye undimmed, his health excellent. The next ten 
years were not to be idle years. He was a great lover of 
nature, and now he had time to enjoy it and muse upon 
it at his home on the Lake. He continued some of his 
studies and wrote occasional articles for the religious and 
daily press. And in these years, he was more and more 
occupied with the care of his wife, Anna Brinkman Van 
der Meulen, who had been in ill health for some years 
and an invalid for the last four or five years of her life. 
Together they were able to celebrate their Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary on June 7, 1950. Just a year later, on 
June 6, 1951, Mrs. Van der Meulen went to her heaven- 
ly home. Since then Dr. Van der Meulen has disposed 
of his property near Holland, Michigan, and has gone 
to live in Florida. He expects shortly to enter the Pen- 
ney Memorial Home in Penney Farms, Florida. 

There will be a host of men and women who vill 
wish to do honor to Dr. Van der Meulen on the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday. There will be apprecia- 
tion from former members of his churches and from his 
students. There will be gratitude in many hearts for his 
rich ministry in our denomination. It was high honor 
to know him and to be counted as one of his friends. 
The words of Robert Browning in “Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
come to mind: 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in his hand 


Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid! 
Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 
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Prelude to Faith 


VERNON H. Kooy 


The concern of both the scholar and the preacher of 
the Word is the message. All scholastic effort is of no 
avail if it does not result in a clearer understanding of 
the message. All preaching is vain if the essential re- 
demptive message is not proclaimed. The task of all 
Biblical study is that we deal with a message which is 
first of all historical—having been presented to a particu- 
lar people at a [agree time in the style and thought- 
form best suited to the particular occasion when it was 
delivered. Thus any grasp of the eternal and abiding 
message of the Bible must take note not only of the 
historical situation in which it is presented, but also 
of the style and language in which it appears. In this 
regard ‘‘gattungskritik” and ‘‘form-criticism’’ (whether 
we agree with their results or not) have done much to 
stress the importance of a literary analysis of the frame- 
work of the message. It is for this reason Rudolf Bult- 
mann sees need for what he terms ‘‘de-mythologizing” 
the New Testament. For one cannot escape the perplex- 
ity which every translator and interpreter faces when he 
attempts to present the message found in the historical 
and oriental past to a totally different historical and oc- 
cidental present. Except the Church conscientiously and 
competently faces this problem she continues to speak 
in an unknown tongue—a language totally unfamiliar to 
the man in the street. She cannot take for granted her 
hearers understand what she means by such simple and 
yet technically theological terms as repentance, faith, 
forgiveness, redemption and salvation. For the modern 
man these words carry little meaning, and his consterna- 
tion is all the more marked by their ambiguity and the 
Church’s failure to interpret such vital religious experi- 
ence in terms which are understandable in his compli- 
cated, scientific, materialistic and militaristic environ- 
ment. 

There is, however, a further and greater problem in 
effective preaching. Modern scholarship has rightly em- 
phasized that the Bible as divine revelation is not merely 
a book of historical narrative—i.e. of remembered and 
recorded religious experiences — it is a book of faith. 
What we find in the “Law and the Prophets” is not an 
historical account of the origin and development of the 
Jewish people and the Jewish religion. It is an expres- 
sion of the Jewish faith. Its authors interpreted their 
history from the standpoint of their faith. Likewise, the 
Gospels are not merely a collection of the historical re- 
membrances of the life and teachings of Jesus. They are 
an expression of the faith of the primitive Church. They 
are not merely a presentation of the historical facts 
which became the basis of apostolic preaching. They 
are rather a record of the faith which was proclaimed. 
This accounts in part for the particular events recorded 
and the order in which they were arranged. John ex- 
pressly emphasizes this when he states, “Now Jesus did 
many other signs in the presence of the disciples, which 
are not written in this book; (nor in any other for that 
matter!) but these are written that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
you may have life in his name” (20:31). These writers 


were interested in presenting the belief of the primitive 
Church with respect to Jesus Christ as it had been re- 
vealed to them and more especially to present it in its 
true form, particularly at a time when heretical and 
false teaching threatened the Church not only with dis- 
sension but with a skepticism with respect to the true 
faith, if not with a loss of it altogether. Thus our neces- 
sity is apparent to understand the Holy Book as a book 
of faith, written by men of faith for the express purpose 
of inculcating faith in the hearts of those who should 
tead it. This in no way invalidates or lessens the au- 
thenticity of what is recorded or its claim to be the Word 
of God. It is to recognize God’s revelation came through 
the religious experiences of men who set forth and in- 
terpreted, by divine guidance, those experiences. It is 
to recognize the means the Holy Spirit used to preserve 
the true account and interpretation of God’s Word cul- 
minating in Jesus who is the Christ. 

However, any presentation of faith always presents 
the danger of misinterpretation. Faith can only be under- 
stood by religious people. Hence Isaiah’s and Jesus’ 
comment on the people of their day that seeing they 
perceive not and hearing they do not salad (Isa. 
6:9; Mt. 13:13); also the repeated exhortation, ‘He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear” (Mt. 11:15; 13:9 
et al); and Paul’s observation that spiritual things are 
to be spiritually discerned (Rom. 8:5-7; I Cor. 2:13) 
else they become a stumbling block and foolishness 
(I Cor. 1:23). That is, there must be a prelude to any 
understanding of the message—a prelude to any vital 
religious living—and it is precisely this prelude which 
was responsible for the success of the early apostolic 
preaching, and the absence of this prelude which is re- 
sponsible for the spiritual decline of our own day. This 
prelude is repentance. 

One cannot proceed very far in the New Testament 
without realizing that the key to understanding its great 
message of “good-news” is the word repent. Even a 
scant perusal of the Gospels will reveal that one cannot 
hope to understand their content except something first 
take place in the life of the reader. That something is 
repentance. An adequate comprehension of the person- 
ality and mission of the central character, Jesus Christ, 
is impossible apart from an understanding and experi- 
ence of repentance. Jesus’ initial message to the world 
was “Repent!” (Mt. 4:17). He viewed his mission on 
earth as a calling of sinners to repent (Lk. 5:32). He 
upbraided the cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done for their obstinacy in refusing fo repent (Mt. 
11:20f = Lk. 10:13f). He perceived in the calamities 
of the day a warning from God for men to repent (Lk. 
13:3-5). He spoke of the joy in heaven when repentance 
had taken place in but one person on earth (EL 1527, 
10). And he charged his disciples to preach repentance 
when he commissioned them to carry on his great work 
(Lk. 24:47). The entire gospel message is colored by 
this great word. 

Important as repentance is for the understanding of 
Christ and his Kingdom, it has not escaped the curse of 
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ambiguity which has befallen so many of the fundamen- 
tal concepts of Christian theology. 

The rationalist (and pragmatist) holds repentance to be an 
“afterthought arising from disappointment’’2—'the discovery 
of error, and nothing more;'’3 the Catholic theologians hold it 
to mean “to do penance’ consisting of contrition, confession, 
amendment and satisfaction;4 Calvin read it as “a complete 
conversion to God"’s—in one word “regeneration’’6; and Cham- 
berlain has so broadened its scope as to include the entire 
ordo salutis, both in its several parts and its entirety.7 

Despite the naturalistic adaptation of the word to 
denote an activity bringing about ethical reform, neither 
Catholic nor Protestant scholars have succeeded in giv- 
ing a sound, unbiased exegesis of the New Testament 
word (metanoia) so as to preserve its spiritual signifi- 
cance. Thus it becomes the duty and privilege of every 
proclaimer of the Word to interpret repentance accord- 
ing to what he, or his particular denomination, desires 
to connote to the word. It is just such laxity and am- 
biguity that has militated against preciseness, clarity and 
unity in the conceptual realm of the Christian Church 
and has given occasion for wide application and grave 
misunderstanding of essential truths—e.g. the confusion 
of morality with religion. The time is at hand for the 
Christian Church to clarify her thinking and restate her 
theology that the world may know that Christianity is 
not a way of living, but a response to the “giving-love”’ 
of God. The Church does not aim primarily to aid men 
in becoming better—nor for that matter to transform so- 
ciety—but to aid men in becoming the children of God 
i.e. to bring about their redemption. Her interest is not 
ethical, it is spiritual. Her sole purpose is to lead men 
to faith. But faith is not a primary religious expericnce 
as the gospel records show. It invariably has its prelude 
—repentance. 

Repentance, according to its Biblical usage, is a pre- 
paratory experience for fellowship with God. 

Though the Hebrew word most commonly translated “‘re- 
pent” in the Old Testament refers to an emotional experience 
implying difficulty in breathing and meaning to “be sorry, have 
compassion, suffer grief, rue,” being used predominantly of 
God when his emotions were aroused prompting him to a dif- 
ferent course of action in dealing with his people, scholars are 
agreed that the experience corresponding to the New Testa- 
ment idea of repentance is best expressed by the Hebrew word 
meaning “to turn’ or “return (shub). “This word became the 
regular word for repentance in Judaism, and it was undoubted- 
ly the word used in the original Aramaic preaching of Jesus 
and the apostles.”’s 
It is essentially a religious and prophetic word used 


to denote a turning from evil practices or a return to 
God from idolatry. The emphasis is upon the inner 
condition of the heart rather than external precepts. 
“Rend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn unto 
the Lord your God .. . ” (Joel 2:13); “.. . this 
people draw near (me) with their mouth, and with 
their lips do honor me, but have removed their heart 
far from me...” (Isa. 29:13) was the constant cry 
of the prophets. For them a mere external return of 
obedience to the divine Law was totally insufficient. Re- 
pentance was an experience of the heart. ‘'The transpar- 
ent primary sense of repentance in Judaism is always a 
change in man’s attitude toward God and in the con- 
duct of life, a religious and moral reformation of the 
people or the individual.’”’* It is here later Rabbinic Ju- 
daism went astray. The rabbis adopted shvb (return) in 
a priestly connotation and identified the external evi- 
dences of repentance with the experience itself. This, 


likewise, is the error of the Roman Church and is te. 
sponsible for its interpretation of repentance as “to do 
penance.” The “return” involved not only a 
consciousness of personal transgression but a personal 
decision (in response to God’s call) to turn from sin to 
God. It was more than an escape from judgment; it was 
a return to fellowship. This steers the indispensable 
condition not only for the coming of the Messtanic era 
but also for individual participation in it.1° In both 
early and late Judaism repentance was the prelude to 
redemption. 

‘rhe initial basic message of the New Testament is the 
summons to repentance. This is fundamental not only 
for John the Baptist, the precursor and herald of the 
new era (Mt. 3:2; cp. Mk. 1:4; Lk. 3:3), but also for 
Jesus (Mk. 1:15; cp. Mt. 4:17), for the disciples (Mk. 
6:12) in their commission (Lk. 24:47), for Peter, as 
representative of early apostolic preaching (Acts 2:38; 
3:19; 8:22), for Paul (Acts 20:21; 26:19-20) and, we 
may be sure, for the rest of the apostles. 

For the Baptist repentance was a necessary preparation 
for the coming of the Kingdom and participation in it. 
The imminence of the Kingdom with its impending 
judgment gave urgency to the message. He viewed re- 
pentance as an inner change of heart linking it to bap- 
tism for the remission of sins. Though he stressed in his 
preaching the necessity of bringing forth “fruits worthy 
of repentance” (Lk. 3:7-17), this insistence on changed 
conduct implied that what was demanded was more than 
a lip confession — there must be an inner change of 
heart which would bear fruit in changed relations with 
one’s fellow men. The tragedy of John’s day is many 
did not take him seriously (Mt. 11:18 = Lk. 7:33). 


The initial message of Jesus was in essence that of 
the Baptist in similar, if not identical, words (Mt. 4:17 
and 3:2). He came summoning men to repentance. This 
was a necessary part of his ministry not only at its in- 
ception, but throughout its entire history. He ‘‘came not 
to call the righteous but sinners to repentance” (Lk. 
5:32). Not only his preaching but his mighty works 
were directed to this end (Mt. 11:20-24=Lk. 10:13-15; 
Mt. 12:41 = Lk. 11:32). Hence the cities in which 
most of these miracles were done were denounced and 
woes pronounced upon them, for repentance, which 
should have followed the performance of mighty works, 
was not forthcoming. The inexplicable catastrophes and 
brutalities of the day were also interpreted by Jesus as 
an injunction to repentance—a warning that except re- 
pentance take place judgment would come (Lk. 13:3, 5). 
Abundant evidence was at hand for the urgency of re- 
pentance. What the Jews lacked was the conviction that 
something more was demanded in repentance than the 
observance of the prescribed injunctions of the scribes. 
Their insistence upon a national and political restora- 
tion of Israel blinded their eyes to the true import of 
Jesus’ coming, and thus their conception of repentance 
was blighted as well. 

For Jesus repentance was an inner spiritual redirec- 
tion of life with religious and ethical results. His in- 
terpretation of the Law (Mt. 5:17-48), his prescription 
for devotional exercises (Mt. 6:1-18), his emphasis on 
the condition of the heart (Mt. 6:21 == Lk. 12:34; Mt. 
12:33-35 = Lk. 6:43-45; Mt. 15:18, 19 = Mk. 7:21), 
his insistence on unity of purpose and seeking the King- 
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dom (Mt. 6:19-34 = Lk. 11:34-36; 12:22-34; 16:13), 
his imagery of the new birth (Jn. 3), the returning 
prodigal (Lk. 15:11-32), the vine and the branches 
(Jn. 15) all stress the importance of the redirection of 
life from selfish interests to obedience to the divine will 
which elsewhere marks repentance as the necessary pre- 
liminary to the life of faith. 

The summons to repentance by John and Jesus was 
meant as the grand preliminary precipitating the King- 
dom of God. In his night conference with Nicodemus 
(though under a different symbol) Jesus makes it plain 
that this experience is absolutely essential even to see 
the Kingdom of God, much less to enter it. The message 
was urgent not alone because of the imminence of the 
Kingdom, but because the coming and scope of the 
Kingdom was dependent upon the repentance of men. 
Except the Jews repent there would be no Kingdom— 
at least not for them. This is the import of Jesus’ para- 
ble of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. 21:33-46 = Mk. 
12:1-12; Lk. 20:9-19) which reaches its climax in the 
words, ‘Therefore I say to you the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof’ (Mt. 21:43). Lack of repen- 
tance implied the forfeiture of that Messianic expecta- 
tion based upon God’s repeated promise to the Jewish 
people. The Kingdom was to be the possession of those 
manifesting repentance. This is the necessary prelude. 

Repentance received the same import in the preaching 
of Peter and Paul. The initial message of Pentecost was 
such a summons (Acts 2:38). Here the penitential act 
becomes the means whereby the burning conscience is 
soothed and the gift of the Spirit obtained. Thus it be- 
comes the necessary prerequisite for all vital Christian 
living in which the power of the Spirit becomes mani- 
fest in human existence and men live the life of faith. 
For the apostles the Pentecostal experience did not mean 
they were impervious to evil, perfect in grace and truly 
sanctified. But it did mean that a definite change had 
now taken place in their lives. A new center had been 
wheeled into their moral system.'' Things were now 
perceived in their true relations. Such is the implication 
of Peter’s dealing with Simon the Sorcerer. The gift of 
the Spirit can only be given upon repentance. There is 
no a way to share in the blessings of the Kingdom 
except through this gate. Such repentance involves a 
change of heart. Simon’s difficulty was “his heart was 
not right in the sight of God” (Acts 8:21). He needed 
cleansing or a new heart. Repentance was the prescribed 
remedy. 

Chamberlain characterizes Paul as ‘the greatest ex- 
ample in Christian history of what repentance does to 
a man.”’"!2 The change from a bigoted, egotistical Phari- 
see to a humble bondslave of Jesus Christ is the supreme 
example of what change can be produced in a man. One 
who held contempt and hatred in his heart for those of 
“that way” now suffered persecution and death to up- 
hold “that way.” The only explanation for this radical 
about-face is that repentance had taken place. The bur- 
den of Paul’s ministry became to invoke a like radical 
change in all men (Acts 20:21, 26:19, 20). The simple 
statement of the Gospel, which he gives as the central 
message of the apostles (1 Cor. 15:3-4) also preached 
by him, clearly implies the preliminary response in any 
acceptance of the message must be repentance. 


There is one distinction between the apostolic sum- 
mons to repentance and the prophetic summons. Where- 
as the prophets and John the Baptist stressed the divine 
judgment as an inducement to repentance, the apostles 
emphasized the goodness of God (cp. Acts 5:31, Rom. 
2:4). This corresponds to the Johannine emphasis up- 
on the divine love as that which prompts men to a like 
attitude towards God and their fellow men (cp. I John 
4:7-21). 

Throughout Biblical literature we find repentance al- 
ways with a preparatory religious connotation. It is 
never concerned with the shaping of one’s character; it 
concerns itself with one’s future life. Forgiveness of 
sins is never sought to make an individual acceptable to 
society; it is to assure one a place in the Kingdom to 
come. Man repents not that God may save him for the 
present, but that God may grant him continued fellow- 
ship both in this life and in the world to come. It is 
the initial step to true spiritual life—a sincere forsaking 
and hatred for sin and a sincere turning in submission to 
God. It can never be confined wthin the stereotyped pat- 
tern of penitential regulations; it is the response of the 
soul to God’s love in humble penitence accepting the 
gift of Jesus Christ. 

Arrogant, self-asserting, intelligent humanity today 
sits in a reflective mood. A world, with all the vitality 
of religion, wisdom and science animating its progress, 
persistently standing on the brink of a deep abyss, with 
the shadow of cataclysmic and cosmic destruction hov- 
ering over it, calls for serious contemplation. It is time 
for some real interrogation as to the metaphysics upon 
which modern life has been built. It is time for some 
desperate and drastic action. 

The cry of political and economic diagnosticians is 
for investigation, Purge and reform, as though new lead- 
ers, new laws and new policies could usher in the age 
of blessedness. Spiritual and religious technicians cry for 
united action and revival, as though additional services 
and more devoted effort could change the religious 
habits of men. And the lighthearted and confused mass- 
es, as sheep again without a shepherd, voice their de- 
sporidency in again singing, ‘The World is Waiting for 
the Sunrise.” The whole world cries for hope, new life 
and blessedness. To reform is merely to change that 
which is external and the disease is deeper than that. To 
revive is simply to restore what is lost or for the mo- 
ment dead or inactive. The tragedy of our present spir- 
itual living is there is nothing to revive. Twentieth cen- 
tury humanity has not lost something. It never really 
wholeheartedly received or unreservedly accepted the 
faith handed down by the fathers. What the hour de- 
mands is that religious experience which has always 
been the indispensable prelude for new and altered liv- 
ing—repentance. This is true not only for the economic 
and political chaos of the world but for the ecclesiastical 
and personal self-centredness of the religiously inclined. 

The Church has made little impression upon modern 
society and her voice for the most part has been sparse- 
ly heard. It may be there have been no “ears to hear.” It 
may also be the trumpet has given forth “an uncertain 
sound.” It is time for the Church seriously to proclaim 
her message. She needs to make plain she proposes no 
political philosophies—no international ethics. She is 
not concerned with making men good. Her task is to 
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proclaim the Christ who alone is able to reconcile men 
to God. Her mission is to preach repentance for the 
remission of sins through the blood of his cross. Too 
long we have been proclaiming a social and ethical 


philosophy detached from its divine and redemptive » 


roots. 

Without repentance there can be no lasting and abid- 
ing faith. Without vital faith there can be no effective 
Christian living or lasting establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. The challenge, “according to your faith be it 
unto you” is as true today as when Jesus first spoke it. 
The possibilities are tremendous. But the initial step as 
the initial message is repent! 

Perhaps we have been too much concerned with the 
meat of the Word and left off proclaiming first princi- 
ples, to the end that we have left the message unpalata- 
ble or spiritually undigestible. We need to begin again 
at the beginning. Our modern humanity needs to be 
nurtured on milk. It languishes for the message of re- 
pentance. Let us be diligent to deliver that message! For 
“True repentance after a godly sort destroyeth ignor- 
ance, and driveth away the darkness, and enlighteneth 
the eyes, and giveth knowledge to the soul, and -leadeth 
the mind to salvation” (Testament of XII Patriarchs, 
Gad 5:7). 
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Missions and Nationalism 


GorDoNn J. VAN Wyk 


A missionary who has come home from China in the 
last year or two cannot help but stop and reassess the 
mission program in which he was engaged, partly with 
an interest in its chance for survival now that he 
has left, but to a greater extent with concern as to how 
that program may have contributed, no matter how in- 
directly, to the “‘debacle’’ of missions in China, as some 
are inclined to call it.' 

Awakening nationalism is the common denominator 
of the situation not only in China but also throughout 
all Asia. Communism—that which the Church at home 
fears most as the great enemy of missions—is a sec- 
ondary growth that thrives on the soil of nationalism. 
For this new national self-consciousness missionaries of 
past generations must take much of the credit, since, to 
a large extent, it is the fruit of the ideas they planted. 
As such we can only give thanks for this by-product of 
the preaching of the Gospel, no matter how recklessly 
the nationalistic spirit may assert its independence. But 
the events in China must also stand in judgment on our 
missionary enterprise, to the extent that they expose the 
subtle tendency for missions to forget their apostolic 
role as Messengers of Good Tidings and instead to be- 
come propagandists for a church, for a country, or for 
a way of life. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest some of 
the problems raised for mission strategy by the rising 
tide of nationalism in Asia. It will not pretend to solve 
these problems, but there are certain Biblical and theo- 
logical principles that may guide us in our rethinking 
of our missionary vocation as we reckon with the new 
forces rampant in the world today. 


I 

It seems that most difficult for the Church at home 
to understand about the withdrawal of missions from 
China is the charge by the Communists that missionaries 
from the very earliest days have been involved in Ameri- 
ca’s imperialistic designs in Asia. Many might even ques- 
tion the latter part of that charge, let alone the implica- 
tion of the missionaries. Gradually the Communists made 
clear the basis of the accusations: the missionary move- 
ment had allowed itself to be used as the spearhead 
of an invasion that had ushered in the merchant and 
the military on its heels on the one hand, while enjoying 
the blessings and protection of their intrusion into 
China on the other. Missionaries had quite uncritically 
rejoiced that, under the terms of the treaties imposed 
on China, extraterritoriality and gunboat protection made 
possible the unhampered spread of the Gospel. In a 
few instances missionaries had actually acted as foreign 
agents for their governments; and many, as during the 
Japanese War, had offered to the military their knowl- 
edge of the geography, language, and customs of China. 
Much of this was done with only the best of intentions, 
from a desire to bring peace to the Orient, but it has 
actually only served to confuse the spiritual and political 
allegiances of missionaries in the minds of the people 
they were attempting to serve. And, finally, all foreign 
missionaries, quite without exception, are guilty of being 
agents of the cultural imperialism that has been aiming 
at Westernizing China. 

Even when missionaries have tried to take a clear 
stand that they were first and always “ambassadors of 
the King,” they have not found it so easy to break free 
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from their national ties. In 1923 a group of missionaries 
requested the United States minister in China that “no 
form of military pressure . . . be exerted to protect us 
or our property; and that in the event of our capture by 
lawless persons or our death at their hands, no money 
be paid for our release, no punitive expedition be sent 
out, and no indemnity be exacted.” But the minister 
replied: ‘“American citizens in China must be protected 
in accordance with the treaties, and the government 
knows no distinction between missionaries and other 
lg of American citizens.” The complexity of this 
two-fold allegiance, to God and to country, is known 
to every China missionary who has ever been advised (or 
ordered) to leave the country in time of emergency. He 
cannot help but wish he could escape all political en- 
tanglements so as to be free to think only of the spir- 
itual aspects of his mission, to be known solely as a 
Christian witness and not as an American citizen. 

Nevertheless, high-minded and selfless as we may 
claim our motives to be, China—and the whole Orient 
with her—has been given reason to impugn our mo- 
tives, and it is now common to view the whole of the 
foreign missionary enterprise as invasion, as a disguised 
method of extending our power and control over less 
progressive peoples. Japan was closed to all foreign con- 
tacts for two hundred fifty years just because the ruling 
house in the seventeenth century had very good reason 
to believe that the Jesuit missionaries were using their 
position to prepare the way for European powers to 
seize Japan. We may not be charged with as bald at- 
tempts as that today, but the suspicion of ulterior mo- 
tives is nonetheless there. Our national policy of hu- 
manitarian aid to needy nations is one of the main 
causes of confusion. Whether it be sending grain to 
India or bombing famine-stricken areas of China with 
tice or the President’s Point Four Program, it is very 
evident that it is not relief of suffering but votes in the 
United Nations that motivates our deeds. ‘Crumbs to 
keep the masses quiet,”” the Communists say. From here 
it is but a short step to the condemnation of missionary 
schools, hospitals, and social projects. We may well 
ask ourselves whether these are only wedges for forcing 
the door open, the spearhead of a spiritual invasion, or 
whether they are expressions of our love and concern for 
mankind, the same concern which recognizes that man’s 
deepest need goes beyond physical healing, even to the 
eternal salvation of his soul.4 

Another critical problem for the missionary arises in 
the necessity of balancing his sense of a God-given com- 
mand to “go into all the world” over against the sover- 
eignty of the country to which he feels called. In the 
nineteenth century especially, religious liberty was re- 
garded as a divine right, and Westerners assumed that 
this included freedom not only to believe and worship 
but also to propagate one’s faith. Consequently freedom 
for missionary endeavor was incorporated in many of the 
unequal treaties. That between the United States and 
China in 1903 read in part: “Any person, whether citi- 
zen of the United States or Chinese convert, who accord- 
ing to these [Christian] tenets peacefully teaches and 
practices the principles of Christianity shall in no case 
be interfered with or molested therefor. No restrictions 
shall be placed upon Chinese joining Christan Church- 
es."5 The apparent advantages gained for the Church in 


this clause are more than outweighed by the resentment 
felt by the Chinese people at this flagrant infringement 
of their nation’s sovereignty. Compare with this treaty 
the sentiment expressed by Indian Christians: 
“While on the one hand it must be freely acknowledged 
that there are religions which impose their duty on their 
followers and that these persons are bound in conscience 
to obey the dictates of their religion, it is by no means 
obvious that the country to which they send their mis- 
sionaries is bound to receive them, or to obey the dictates 
of other people’s consciences. It seems only reasonable 
that the foreign missionaries should go as the guests of 
the country and be bound to conform to any reasonable 
conditions which may be imposed by the country to which 
they go . . . The strongest position for the foreign mis- 
sions is that they should come at the invitation of the 
church of the country in which they wish to serve. They 
can thus acquire all the rights of the indigenous church; 
but they have no right to claim more... "6 
Perhaps this statement leaves some questions unanswered, 
but it at least makes clear how difficult it is for peoples 
of a weaker power to see anything of the spirit 5 Christ 
in an enterprise that depends for its success on political 
compulsion and military intervention. 

The attempt to win religious liberty from the govern- 
ment also presents its subtle temptations for the Church. 
The Church of the fourth century greeted the conver- 
sion of Constantine and the ensuing freedom—and fa- 
vored position—in the Roman Empire with great thanks- 
giving, but the resulting alignment with the power of 
the State was far from healthful. An Indian Christian, 
in a review of the history of Church-State relations in 
his country, gives thanks for the failure of the Jesuit at- 
tempt to convert the Mogul Emperor Akbar in the six- 
teenth century, and he concludes from his study that 
whenever the Church enjoyed not only religious freedom 
but special privileges, ‘those very advantages proved to 
be its enemy, and it settled down to a life of compla- 
cency and even of sterility .. . The great danger to the 
Church . . . was not from religious persecution but from 
religious syncretism.”7 Coming down to India’s indepen- 
dence, he writes: “ . . . the Church cannot be too 
thankful for the attitude of the Government of India, 
and for the fact that the Church today stands without 
the strain of being associated with a ruling power.”’® It 
may be well, in the light of this statement to think very 
realistically about the position of missions in Japan today 
under the Occupation Forces. 

Despite these cautions it is no more than natural that 
the Church should give thanks when the government 
under which it works is sympathetic to Christianity. But 
what should the Church do when the ‘‘duly constituted 
civil authority, ordained by God,” loses the support of 
the people or, as the Chinese say, when the “mandate of 
heaven” is withdrawn? What is the role of a missionary 
when a country is overtaken by a revolution? The first 
answer that comes to mind is to remain aloof from the 
explosive issues that are tearing the nation and “just 
preach Christ.” But that is to part company with the 
Old Testament prophets who thundered, “Thus saith 
the Lord,” and leaves the Gospel irrelevant. Some would 
say that the missionary should always be found on the 
side of law and order, and especially so if the govern- 
ment is at all friendly to the Church. It may even be 
that the missionary has no freedom of conscience in the 
matter. In India, from 1920 on, the British Government 
demanded that all non-British missionaries pledge that 
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they would “do nothing contrary to . . . the authority 
of the lawfully constituted government.” This was ex- 
panded until missions were asked to urge all their In- 
dian pastors and mission employees to be loyal to the 
British government and to oppose the Congress party. 
But historically the Christian Gospel came to the Orient 
as a revolutionary and creative force, preaching a mes- 
sage of liberation from bondage, social as well as spir- 
itual; and it was contact with bearers of this message 
which began to open the eyes of the people to injustice 
and gave them a vision of what ought to be. Is that 
same Christianity now to forsake those it pricked into 
life and leave them without guidance or support as 
they grope for a better life? To stand for a status quo 
that has been repudiated brands Christianity as “reac- 
tionary” and forfeits the field to Communism, the only 
alternative on the scene. 

If the missionary is to be neither passively neutral nor 
appear to have sold out to the status quo, the only ap- 
parent alternative is to limit his expressions to moral 
issues and principles, keeping above party strife and 
leaving the Christian nationals to work these out in 
specific political circumstances. But this stand, too, has 
its difficulties and can be successful only to the extent 
that it conveys the moral quality and the selflessness of 
its motives. These, however, may not be so immediately 
evident to others. It was most embarrassing — and 
thought provoking — to be asked by Chinese friends 
whom we were warning of the direction their revolution 
was taking, “Why are you so opposed to Communism 
—hbecause you are a Christian or because you are an 
American?” A missionary is constantly forced to admit 
that he is in the world and involved in the world and 
that he is a frail, fallible bearer of the Word of God at 
best—who is sufficient unto this task? 

II 

The very ‘success’ of missions — witnessed by the 
emergence of the younger churches—also provokes new 
problems for us of the older churches. We are grateful 
that our work has been blessed, but are we ready to 
adapt our missionary program so as properly to recog- 
nize the existence of these new churches? 

Again the events in China point up the problem. In 
order to qualify for the religious liberty promised in the 
Bill of Rights of the People’s Political Platform, the 
Christian Church in China has had to prove its patriot- 
ism, which means demonstrating that it is a completely 
national, indigenous church with no ties to Western 
imperialism. This it has proceeded to do by launching 
a ‘'Three-Self Movement’’—self-government, self-propa- 
gation, and self-support, which in turn are all compre- 
hended in a fourth “‘self,” self-standing or independ- 
ence. It came to us with somewhat of a shock upon ar- 
riving in the States to find how some sections of the 
church here have misconstrued this Movement, for our 
missions there have never had any other objective for 
the Chinese Church. We have always said that we en- 
visioned the eventual euthanasia of missions and that 
missions is the one business in the world which is work- 
ing to go out of business. But the question immediately 
arises: Have we so conducted our mission work as to 
make this goal a foreseeable reality, and have we built 
the kind of Church which will in fact be able to “'stand 
alone”’ ?10 


The main problem at issue is the extent to which we 
have been building Western churches in the Orient, 
churches built in our own image. To do anything else 
was, perhaps, quite impossible. The German theologian 
Rothe is quoted as saying: “One cannot make Chris. 
tians with the Christian religion alone. Christian piety 
cannot be built in midair, but only on the foundation of 
a Christianized life.”'' Or another claims: ‘Ours is a 
religion of incarnation; the Gospel can only take shape 
in social, economic, and political form.”'2 But is it nec- 
essary to go the next step and say that it is impossible 
to think of converting people without the simultaneous 
expansion of Western, so-called Christian civilization? 
Such a conclusion came very naturally to Oriental peo- 
ples, who know of no culture except such as is reli- 
giously grounded, to whom religion and life are of a 
piece. It was only logical that acceptance of Christianity 
involved acceptance of the Christian way of life, the way 
of life of the Christian West. To become Christian 
meant becoming Westernized, and, all too often, becom- 
ing Westernized meant being Christian. It has taken the 
hate of Western imperialism and the coming of Com- 
munism to break this deadly confusion and to clarify 
the spiritual issues involved.'3 

Another element in the Westernization of the Church 
lay in the institutionalization of the missions program.'4 
Not only did the schools and hospitals we established 
need Western-trained men, but more than that they de- 
manded Western money, for they were projected on such 
proportions that the native church has never been able 
even to think of shouldering more than a small fraction 
of their operating expenses. Self-government, self-propa- 
gation, and self-support on the part of the Church as 
church have been fairly realized. But with the complete 
economic break of China with the United States, these 
mission institutions had no other recourse but to bow 
before the government. Their loss demands a reweigh- 
ing of their place in our missions program: the capital 
investment and the tie-up of large numbers of mission- 
ary personnel in routine, administrative tasks must be 
considered over against their undoubted contribution to 
the building of the Christian community as well as to 
the social welfare of the people. “Time may make ancient 
good uncouth,” but it may take the “debacle” of our 
missions program to shake us from habitual ways of 
thinking. 

A church cannot be considered to be indigenous, how- 
ever, until it has developed an indigenous theology, mak- 
ing the content of the Gospel its own, and interpreting 
its Christian experience in terms which are vital, mean- 
ingful, and congenial. Christianity, which had its roots 
in Asia, its theology fought out in Europe, and its or- 
ganization and programming worked out in America, 
has now come full circle back to Asia, by now in many 
respects a quite alien religion. There is cause for deep 
concern in the fact that the younger churches generally 
have failed to produce theologians of their own. It is 
not that theology is not studied, but rather that it is ever 
a study of the theology of the West and seldom brings 
forth fruit in a native theology.15 The denominational 
nature of the missionary enterprise presents further ob- 
stacles to the formation of a truly indigenous theology. 
From the very beginning the Gospel has come to them 
not with one united witness but in a confusion of con- 
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flicting voices. In 1855, when only six Treaty Ports 
were open to missions, there were already nineteen dif- 
ferent mission societies at work. That the several great 
historical traditions within Christianity should present 
their peculiar emphases is understandable. But that the 
welter of minor historical, national, organizational, and 
doctrinal differences which fragmentize the American 
Church should be reproduced in other countries is inex- 
cusable. The sharply competitive activities of these many 
sects seems to the Chinese far more like propaganda and 
proselytization for a human institution than the simple 
proclamation of the universal Gospel of the Son of God. 
III 

The world upheaval brought about by the ferment of 
nationalism has dealt a severe blow to Western confi- 
dence. We now wince at any reference to “the white 
man’s burden” and “‘lesser breeds without the law.” And 
with the lost confidence in ourselves in our place in the 
world has come a skepticism in the old claims for mis- 
sions. “The evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion” sounds as naive and unrealistic as the other slogan 
of that generation, ‘the war to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Missions have not ushered in the antici- 
pated era of peace, and Communism has taken over the 
role of liberators of those in bondage. There are those 
who still think of missions as a kind of “spiritual Mar- 
shall plan, by which we can build up the bulwarks that 
will protect our form of society against intrusion,” '¢ 
but China proved its ineffectiveness at this point. 

With the best-laid plans of men gone awry, the 
Church is forced to go back to a fresh consideration of 
the Word of God to see where our own motives and 
methods and even message, perhaps, have been substi- 
tuted for those of our Lord. The International Mission- 
ary Council is currently sponsoring an intensive study 
on the general topic, ‘The Missionary Obligation of the 
Church,” pointing toward the conference to be convened 
this summer at Willingen, Germany.17 Here we can 
only suggest a few Biblical and theological principles 
which may call us back to our timeless and unchanging 
mission in God’s plan and which may reassure us as to 
our faith, if not to our society. 

We must start with our vocation. We are called to be 
apostles, i.e., we are ‘‘sent ones.” Jesus himself was the 
Sent One of the Father,'® and this commission he in 
turn passes on to us: “As my Father has sent me, even 
so send I you” (John 20:21). And so the missionary 
enterprise of the Church is actually the continuing apos- 
tolic work of Christ.1° ‘““We are ambassadors therefore 
on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by 
us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled 
to God” (II Cor. 5:20). Every aspect of our mission- 
ary program, no matter how worthily motivated it may 
be, must be judged in the light of this commission. Dr. 
Kraemer writes: “To become conscious of its apostolic 
character is for the Church the surest way to take hold 
of its real essence and substance.”2° 

From this principle we can proceed logically to the 
next, that we are witnesses to the Light and are not the 
Light itself (John 1:8). John the Baptist might well be 
taken as an example by all missionaries. To every temp- 
tation to perpetuate himself, to get some share in the 
glory of the Kingdom which he ushered in, he replied: 
“I am not the Christ, but I am sent before him . . . He 


must increase, but I must decrease” (John 3:28, 30). 
Faithfulness, not success, was the measure of his obedi- 
ence. For personal reward he had only the inevitable 
eclipse of the bridegroom's friend and then the dungeon. 
Even the One whom he introduced so faithfully sent for 
his consolation only the words, “Blessed is he who takes 
no offence at me” (Luke 7:23). And John, perhaps still 
not understanding, remained faithful, even unto death. 
There is no place in such obedience for asking what 
there is in it for us. Yet how concerned the American 
Church today is with what the Chinese Christians are 
saying about us and our country and with the extent of 
their appreciation “for all we've done for them through 
the years.” Suffice it that Christ is proclaimed, and there- 
in let us rejoice. 

A study of Paul and his methods reveals another prin- 
ciple involved in our apostleship. It may surprise us to 
find this veteran missionary in his prayer for the infant 
church at Philippi giving thanks i their partnership 
with him in the Gospel, recognizing them to be joint par- 
takers together with him of grace (Phil. 1:5, 7).2! To 
the young church at Rome he writes: “I long to see you 
. . . that we may be mutually encouraged by each other’s 
faith, both yours and mine” (Rom. 1:11, 12). Paul was 
saved from a superiority complex by his sense of apos- 
tleship: ‘For what we preach is not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ as Lord, with ourselves as your servant for Jesus’ 
sake” (II Cor. 4:5). The growing self-consciousness 
and self-confidence of the younger churches is making 
the role of being a missionary in their midst increasing- 
ly difficult. From dependence they have suddenly struck 
off toward complete independence, sometimes with seem- 
ingly little regard for the older churches which fostered 
their growth. But the ideal is neither dependence nor 
independence but a joyfully accepted interdependence. 
“In the Christian life mutuality is the slow-growing de- 
velopment out of dependence into maturity. What we 
are seeking to show the world is a Society whose pat- 
tern is the diverse one of His body the Church which 
lives by mutual interdependence. ‘We are many mem- 
bers but one body’.”22 We are reminded of Jesus’ prayer 
for the Church: “I do not pray for these (apostles) 
only, but also for those who are to believe in me through 
their word, that they may all be one . . . so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me” (John 17: 
20f). 

Yet, when all this has been said,. when we have re- 
dedicated ourselves to carrying out our apostolic com- 
mission with a selfless spirit and an eye single to the 
glory of God and the building of his Church, we cannot 
escape the fact we still go out as Americans and must 
accept the responsibility of being citizens of this country. 
But actually a missionary is a man of three citizenships, 
in his homeland, in his adopted country, and in the 
Kingdom of God. To the extent that a missionary lives 
as a pilgrim in the world, whose citizenship is in heaven 
(Heb. 11:13; Eph. 2:19), to that extent can the in- 
evitable clashes between the two lower loyalties be re- 
solved. All Christians are to live as strangers and exiles 
on the earth, but especially the missionary. He is called 
upon to roam the earth, cutting across the barriers set 
up by language, color, custom, religion, and now inter- 
national hate, everywhere witnessing to man’s separation 
from God and from his fellow men.23 But God has 
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taken the initiative in bridging that chasm in the sending 
of his Son, and the missionary is the proud bearer of the 
message of reconciliation and peace. May we be given 
wisdom and grace to serve our Lord aright! 
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Seminary 


On January 3 lectures resumed after the Christmas 
recess. The winter months at the seminary have been 
filled with spiritual, academic and social activity. 


Present at a recent chapel service were the Rev. and 
Mrs. Allen Cook, ’40, Indianapolis, Indiana, and the 
Rev. Harvey Hoekstra, '47, missionary to Africa. The 
latter gave an informative and challenging report 
of the mission work being carried on in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. On March 12, the Rev. Nicholas 
Rozeboom, °36, Kalamazoo, Michigan, led the chapel 
devotions. Miss Mildred Schuppert, our librarian, now 
presides at the piano for our chapel services. 


The Adelphic society has enjoyed some fine meetings. 
The program of January 19 centered upon “Colored 
Slides of the Holy Land,” taken by the Rev. Harvey 
Staal, ’46, of Arabia, and shown by his brother John, 
a member of the Junior class. Books were the center 
of interest February 5 when students John Hesselink 
and Joseph Holbrook together with Professor M. Eugene 
Osterhaven presented “Chats from the Student's Li- 
brary.” On February 12 the Rev. Gordon Van Osten- 
burg, ‘49, New Era, Michigan, spoke to the group on 
the subject “Personal Evangelism.” The speaker Feb- 
ruary 19 was the Rev. Moses Jones, pastor of the African 


Highlights 


Methodist Episcopal Zion Church of Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. His topic was ‘‘Carry a Little Honey.” The fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, the Adelphic together with 
their wives and lady friends were privileged to hear 
Dr. William F. Albright, who gave an illustrated lecture 
entitled “Archaeology and the Bible.” On March 4, 
Senior Harold Dykstra showed slides on the mission 
field at Macy, Nebraska. Dr. Bastian Kruithof of Hol- 
land was the speaker at the March 11 meeting, address- 
ing the group on the topic, ‘The Impact of the Re- 
formed Faith on Western Culture.” 

The Adelphia society is presently enjoying a course 
in “Reformed Doctrine” taught by Professor M. Eugene 
Osterhaven. 


Certain special events have enriched weeks for the 
entire seminary. A Seminary Stag was held January 25 
at Durfee Hall on the Hope College campus. The men 
enjoyed dinner together and the entertainment pro- 
vided by each class and the faculty. 


Religious Emphasis Week at Hope College, February 
11-15, afforded the seminary the opportunity of hearing 
messages brought by the Rev. Cary N. Weisiger, pastor 
of the Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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During the last week of February, the seminary and 
its friends — an outstanding academic treat. 
The noted archaeolgist, Dr. William F. Albright, pres- 
ently Professor of Semitic Languages in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, spent four days on the seminary campus. 
In addition to leading discussion in the various class- 
rooms and in informal group meetings, Dr. Albright 
delivered four formal lectures under the following titles: 
“Archaeology and the History of Early Israel,’ ‘Exile 
and Restoration in the Light of Archaeology,” ‘‘Theol- 
ogy and the History of Israel,” and "Prophecy and 
History in the Old Testament.” 


The Seminary Choir under the direction of Mr. Roger 
Rietberg has continued its activity by appearing on 
March 2 in the Bethel Reformed Church of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and on March 16 in the Third Re- 
formed Church of Holland. Professor M. Eugene Oster- 
haven and Professor Simon Blocker respectively spoke 
at these churches. 


Professors William Goulooze, George H. Mennenga 
and Lester J. Kuyper served on the faculty of the Lay 
Leadership Training School sponsored by Hope College 
the beginning of the year. 


A few weeks ago the seminary received word that 
Professor William Goulooze is suffering from a recur- 
rence of his physical affliction of recent years. This 


condition has placed Professor Goulooze under the 
necessity of undergoing treatment in Rochester, Minn- 
esota. He has recently returned and is recuperating at 
his home. The seminary joins with many Christian 
friends in prayer to God for recovery of health. 


Dr. Elton M. Eenigenburg of Chicago has assumed 
the instruction in the Department of Church History 
for the remainder of the academic year. Dr. Eenigen- 
burg is under invitation to assist in the Department of 
Practical Theology with the commencement of the aca- 
demic year in 1952. 


The Expansion Committee of the Synod of Chicago 
met on our campus March 12. They assembled with us 
for morning worship in chapel. At noon the faculty and 
the committee enjoyed fellowship at the Eten House. 


Pre-seminary Hope College Seniors spent a day at- 
tending lectures under various professors to get a pre- 
view of seminary life and study. They were guests at 
dinner when the courses and policies of the seminary 
were explained and discussed. 


We are happy to welcome Norman Coolbaugh, Petos- 
key, Michigan, and Lewis L. Redmond, Detroit, Mich- 
igan as members of the student body. They come as 
graduates of Calvin College and Albion College respec- 
tively. 


Book Reviews 


Christianity and Classical Civilization, by Ralph Stob, 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1950. Pp. 198. $3.00. 

This is a very readable book of a general, introductory 
nature on the vital subject of the relationship between Chris- 
tianity and its Jewish and Hellenistic environment, a subject 
that has been widely discussed and disputed. The book is a 
timely and welcome addition to the available literature: timely 
because scholars generally are presently viewing the whole sub- 
ject in a much better perspective (viz. Floyd V. Filson, The 
New Testament Against Its Environment), and welcome be- 
cause a fine balance is maintained between competent historical 
investigation and theological soundness. 

The author, professor of classical languages at Calvin Col- 
lege for many years, knows his subject well as is evident from 
a reading of the book, but in addition is a most capable teacher 
of Greek language and literature. This reviewer recalls with 
pleasure the hours spent in Professor Stob’s classroom where 
many of the positions in this book were first enunciated, and 
gratefully acknowledges the awakening of affection and interest 
for things Griechisch to his impress. 

His book concerns itself mainly with an historical investiga- 
tion of the relationship between the culture and thought of the 
pagan world and the origin and content of early Christianity. 
Possible environmental influence is examined both in the areas 
of theology and ethics, and while similarities of language are 


noted, the author concludes that pagan thought shows diverg- 
ence or opposition or deficiency as over against Christianity. In 
every case there appears a unique element in the Christian view 
(p. 191). 

While his investigation comes down clearly on the side of 
the uniqueness of the Christian revelation, Professor Stob does 
not conceive of this revelation as something given in a. vacuum. 
He points out that Christianity owes much in form and express- 
ion to its Jewish background and in a lesser degree to Greek 
civilization. He views the history of pagan civilization as a 
divinely intended praeparatio evangelica, which is traced to 
the operation of God’s common grace and natural revelation. 
And what is more, this common grace operates both negatively 
and positively as a preparation for the Christian event. As 
Dr. Stob rightly asserts, thinkers in the early and modern 
church have usually tended to exaggerate or depreciate the 
relationship between Christianity and its pagan environment. 
By utilizing the Reformed concept of common grace, the author 
proposes to escape this dilemma. 

“Such a general revelation is the causé of the high civiliza- 
tion attained in antiquity. Therein lies the explanation of 
the glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was 
Romie 
The insufficiency of natural revelation is immediately granted. 
It is “insufficient to give the light necessary for salvation not 
only, but also for living in accord with the will of God. That 
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his nature and will may be known He himself must speak di- 
rectly” (ibid). 

This interpretation in the main appears sound to me, but 
the author had better prepare himself for dissent from various 
quarters. Traditional Calvinists will not like the book because 
it finds a lot of good in pagan thought and emphasizes the 
positive aspect of common grace. Fearful of synthesis and 
plagued by antithesis, the old-line Calvinists have usually ended 
with giving but mere lip-service to the doctrines of common 
grace and natural revelation, and I have a strong suspicion that 
it will be so in this case. The Neo-Calvinists no doubt will 
shudder at the author's forthright rejection of the view that 
“the world of ancient paganism made no positive preparation 
for Christianity” (p. 30). The new Calvinists, at least those 
who follow Barth in preference to Brunner, have little affection 
for natural revelation. And last but not least, those of the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule, who have traced the origin of 
everything in the teaching of Jesus and Paul either to Jewish 
or Greek backgrounds, will not like the author's insistence on 
the cruciality of special revelation. The argument of the book 
has in view mainly the last mentioned group, and perhaps 
rightly so. The socio-historical interpretation popularized in 
this country by the late Shirley Jackson Case had great in- 
fluence, but the pendulum has already swung far in the opposite 
direction. Perhaps Dr. Stob would have done better if he had 
directed his thesis with equal vigor against neo-orthodoxy’s 
doctrine of discontinuity. His basic position on the negative 
and positive aspects of common grace is an effective corrective 
for all three groups mentioned above, and for that very reason 
it should have been given larger exposition and documentation. 

The discussion of pagan and Christian positions in the area 
of theology presents many sound observations. Greek thought 
fell far short of the New Testament revelation of God. It never 
overcame the tragic dualism between God and the world. It 
related God and man largely through intellect or mind, and 
here Dr. Stob pauses to question whether Augustine and Calvin 
completely escaped Greek rationalism in their construction of 
the doctrine of man (pp. 102 ff). 

Pagan thought had no real eschatology, no expectation, but 
was essentially backward looking. Owing to its cyclical view 
of time, paganism did not see in the future much more than 
a repetition of the past. In these and other equally pertinent 
observations, the author shows himself an able interpreter of 
Greek thought. I venture to suggest that the theological section 
of the book would have appeared stronger if the author had 
tackled the problem of the dying and rising savior gods of the 
Greek mysteries, and discussed its relationship to the high 
Christology and soteriology of the New Testament. Another 
possible topic of relevant discussion would have been the 
contrast between the Greek and Hebrew-Christian conceptions 
of righteousness and justice. As the book stands, the argument 
for Christian uniqueness appears a little ‘loaded’? because the 
author has elected for comparison those more obvious points 
which permit of rather easy demonstration. 


The section dealing with ethics presents a brief but excellent 
discussion of the Greek virtues, wisdom, courage, and tem- 
perance. In each instance, the exposition is brief but also 
informative. The Greek virtues find their Christian counterpart 
in the triad, faith, hope, and love. In comparing these two 
ethical systems, the pertinent points of difference are well stated. 
The author devotes himself mainly to interpreting the meaning 
of the pagan and Christian ethical concepts, and this is a 
helpful procedure in an introductory book of a general nature. 
Such a procedure, however, gives to this section on ethics a 


somewhat atomistic, disjointed character. The differences be. 
tween pagan eros and Christian agape are well stated; but the 
discussion of agape is so brief as to leave several questions 
unanswered in my mind. Is agape a virtue or does it have 
virtues? How is it related to humility and other attitudes 
towards self and others? May we explain New Testament 
agape without reference to Old Testament ahabah and chesed? 
And what about the purely responsive character of man’s love 
to God and his fellowman? Would it not have been well to 
place greater emphasis on this, especially in view of the 
author’s repeated assertions about making God the pattern of 
our love (pp. 167, 171), imitating the divine love (p. 168), 
finding in the divine love our example (p. 185)? Aristotle 
spoke only of the deliberate acquirement of virtue, and while 
Paul has exhortations of a somewhat similar nature, his ex- 
position of the believer’s love is firmly rooted in God's grace. 
“God's love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit which has been given us” (Rom. 5:5). God's love to us 
is our pattern for love to others, to be sure; but his love is 
also our realization and it prompts as grateful response our 
love to others. Professor Nygren finds this responsive character 
of Christian love so important that he assigns to it the full 
explanation of why Paul seldom used agape to express man’s 
love to God. Being so largely a responsive thing in man, it 
hardly deserved to be named by Paul as agape. Whether Ny- 
gren is justified or not in this latter conclusion is not as im- 
portant as his insistence on the responsive nature of Christian 
love. 

Dr. Stob’s discussion of preuma in the New Testament 
would have been greatly strengthened by some reference to the 
antecedent ruach-adonai of the Old Testament, since the former 
is a development of the latter. 

The author has given us a helpful book. Anyone who is 
looking for a brief and yet concise handbook on the relationship 
between Greek and Christian thought will do well to begin 
with this book. Several typographical errors and some faulty 
sentence constructions should: be corrected in forthcoming 
editions. — RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS. 

The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, by Hans 
Windisch, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951. 
Pp. 224. $4.00. 

This book is a treatment of the Sermon on the Mount in 
a historical exegetical fashion, and a discussion of the prob 
lems arising from this type of approach to the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is translated from the German by S. M. Gilmour.. 

The author was a prolific writer. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to such periodicals as the Zeitschrift fir die Neuteste 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Zeitschrift fir Systematische Theologie, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, Theologische Studien und Krit- 
iken, and many other perodicals. He was, up to the time of 
his death in 1935, the Professor of Theology at the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg. 

Windisch insists that to understand the Sermon on the 
Mount properly one must approach it by the method of his- 
torical scientific exegesis, free from all idealizing and Pauliniz- 
ing. In doing this, he attempts to construct a theology of the 
Sermon on the Mount, without an attempt at a theology of the 
entire “Gospel of Jesus.” This very fact lands him in several 
difficulties when he tries to apply them for today. One finds 
that the book must be read somewhat discerningly in the areas 
of Soteriology and Christology. 

The first chapter deals with the Sermon on the Mount and 
eschatology. It is his contention that the Sermon on the Mount 
as a whole, like all the other great speeches in the Gospel of 
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Saint Matthew, is conditioned by eschatological expectation, but 
on the other hand, the Evangelist has also forced a great deal 
of material into the service of this point of view that originally 
was entirely unaffected by eschatological beliefs. “The Sermon 
on the Mount is eschatological legislation, but at the same time 
radically religious legislation. Therefore we are driven to con- 
clude that the terms ‘interim ethic’ and ‘exceptional legisla- 
tion’ do not go to the heart of the matter. The radicalism of 
the Sermon on the Mount is not dependent on the imminence 
of the final revelation or on the accidental brevity of the inter- 
im, but on the essential circumstance that the event for which 
one must prepare is the rule of God; that the summons comes 
from God Who now, by the mouth of Jesus, demands some- 
thing utter and absolute” (p. 27). 

In chapter two Windisch treats the meaning of the com- 
mandments and the problem of their practicability. He begins 
by discussing some of the modern interpretations, such as those 
of Wilhelm Hermann, and Dibelius. He then discusses some 
of the dogmatic solutions of the problem of impossibility in 
fulfilling the commandments. He evaluates and criticizes the 
views of Carl Strange, and Gerhard Kittel, who, he thinks, seek 
to provide a purely theological solution to the problem and 
therefore highly questionable. He next presents his own inter- 
pretation of the problem. “ ‘Many’ cannot fulfill them, but that 
is the fault of the ‘many.’ It is not to be blamed on the Sermon 
on the Mount. And if the Sermon is impracticable for many, 
their doom is. thereby sealed. There is no alternative way of 
salvation that in the end is to be opened to ‘the many’ ” 
(p. 97). 

In chapter three he discusses Christ and his attitude to 
Judaism in the Sermon on the Mount. He believes the Sermon 
has the paradoxical result that while it stands wholly within 
the Israelitish-Jewish tradition, it yet has grown away from 
rabbinical Judaism and become alien to it. The Sermon con- 
tains much that is Jewish, but as a whole it is anti-Jewish. 

In the fourth chapter the author attempts to develop a 
theological exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount. First of all 
he demonstrates the meaning of theological exegesis. He as- 
serts that the task of theological exegesis is to relate the reli- 
gious and theological content of the Bible, as it has been 
determined by historical exegesis, to the individual in his 
immediate situation, and to do this in such a way that it 
comes home to him as God’s message directed to his particular 
need. However, he tries to beware of bringing in a ‘Christian 
attitude” to the passage, or of reading it with “the eye of 
faith.” He then proceeds to give his theological interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount. To him it first of all presents a 
doctrine of the righteousness whose fulfillment guarantees ac- 
quittal at the Day of Judgment and admittance to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The way to be saved, according to this exegesis, 
is to do and keep the commandments of Christ. He therefore 
views the Christianity of the Sermon as pre-Johannine and pre- 
Pauline. 

He falls into a Christological problem because of a misin- 
terpretation of the non-emphatic form of the personal pronoun 
“ego,” in the accusative case, when on page 184 he compares 
Mark 10:18 with Matthew 7:11. 

The Sermon on the Mount is here treated in a general 
way, as to interpretation and background. It is not of so much 
homiletical use as far as systematic individual verse and pas- 
sage interpretation is concerned. Some parts should be read 
very discerningly perhaps, but it would be of great value for 
any minister to read in order to receive a fresh and interesting 
approach to its historical exegesis. _. —-RODGER H. DALMAN. 
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Jesus and His Parables, by J. Alexander Findlay, Lon- 
don: The Epworth Press, 1950. Pp. 158. 10s 6d. 

The reviewer begins with a confession. At first he thought 
himself incapable of writing this review partly because of the 
time and care it takes to analyze such a book as this, and partly 
because of the ignorance of the reviewer which could easily 
lead to unfairness. It may also be added that the author does 
not always express himself as carefully and fully as one should 
like. 


This book is disturbing, blessedly so and not quite so 
blessedly so. In a preface Findlay voices the fear that our 
theological prepossessions tend to hide Jesus’ interest in com- 
mon men and women as he reveals them in his stories and 
teaches them by means of these stories. 

The author makes a distinction between parables, stories 
with parabolic material, and allegories. Some of the stories 
which we call parables are not really parables at all. The 
genuine article has the elements of risk and surprise. There is 
something of “a bolt from the blue” as for example in the 
prodigal son’s attempt at penitence which is simply smothered 
with the father’s kiss. This is ‘a heavenly audacity.” 

The author’ classification may have merit; it may also seem 
a bit forced. The important thing, after all, is the thrust of 
Jesus’ message in his parables or parabolic sayings. 

When it comes to this thrust Findlay gives us new in- 
sights. He is doing some original thinking spurred by the evi- 
dences of scholarship and a lively imagination, no small asset 
to a scholar. He stresses the point that Jesus loved people and 
nature, and that he tried to show people to themselves and to 
show God to people in a homely and vital way. For example, 
in speaking of the story of the Lost Coin he tells us of the 
coins women wore around their necks and of the woman's 
concern for making up the complement of her neckwear. Also 
he suggests the coin lost in the house can mean lostness within 
the church. Again, when speaking of the elder son the author 
puts up a plea for the single, middle-aged folk who are so 
easily neglected while we center our attention on the young 
people. This is timely in a day when churches make it a cri- 
terion that a minister must be “good for the young people,” 
forgetting that shepherds must love the whole flock, both lambs 
and sheep. 

There are many more blessedly disturbing insights like 
these which will spice preaching and teaching. 

On the “not quite so blessedly so” side there is also 
something to be said. Here the reviewer treads with a measure 
of trepidation, for it is not always easy to make out just where 
Findlay stands. Perhaps the author does not care to be ‘‘stand- 
ed.”” He should at least consider that if parables have the ele- 
ment of risk, their interpretations also have. 

Basically Findlay seems to have the higher critical approach. 
It is no sin to be scholarly, but there is a bias in all our think- 
ing and believing. From the manner in which the author traces 
and evaluates sources, from the way he seems to distinguish 
between what Jesus said and what the Gospel writers added 
less reliably, from the way he seems to elevate the sayings of 
Jesus above those of Paul and the simple truths of the parables 
above the theology of the Epistles, one- gathers that Findlay 
believes the Word of God is in the Bible. 


Findlay also more than hints at the gradual awareness of 
Jesus as to his role in God's plan. He also makes the point 
that Jesus rarely or never speaks of himself as king. Jesus 
speaks to Pilate of “My kingdom’ but also says, “You say I 
am a king.” But the author's conclusion is not convincing. “My 
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kingdom” can mean “I am a king.” And certainly the analogy 
of Scripture gives us sufficient evidence. 

This reviewer does not stand alone in his opposing Find- 
lay’s rather brash statement: “Perhaps the greatest thing in the 
Gospel-story is the proof it gives us that, in spite of every- 
thing, God believes in the essential goodness of man’s human 
nature, and so shouid we.” That would lead us far from the 
vital revelation of salvation as found in the sayings and the 
sacrifice of Christ and the illumination of the Lord's great 
Apostle, Paul. 

Yet, the book ends with the author's triumphant cry: “Hal- 
lelujah! What a Saviour!” 

Explain it if you can. 

There may be in Findlay a few grains of Bernard Shaw, 
many more of Albert Schweitzer, and not a few of C. H. Dodd. 
He is himself, boldly and courageously so. Many of his 
thoughts are illuminating flames. But flames also cast shadows. 

—BAsTIAN KRUITHOF. 


The Life We Prize, by Elton Trueblood, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. 218. $2.50. 


In an earlier book, Foundations for Reconstruction, Dr. 
Trueblood suggests that the position of Western man has been 
challenged in the present century in three specific ways. It has 
been challenged by a conscious secession within the West 
itself. This secession reached it climax in the Nazi doctrine 
which was defeated and discredited in World War II. Japan 
challenged the position of the West by a direct attack from 
the outside. This threat has also been thwarted in that Japan, 
for the moment, has been rendered materially and spiritually 
impotent. The third challenge is in the form of a distinct 
weakening of the central convictions and principles to which 
the West for centuries has been loyal. In Russia there is 
overt and official atheism, while in the Western democracies 
there is ‘‘an actual paganism combined with lip service to the 
ancient faith . . . " It is this quasi loyalty to the faith of the 
West with which Dr. Trueblood is most concerned in the 
book under consideration. 


In the “Civil War,” the magnitude of which is set forth in 
Chapter I, which now threatens the existence of not only the 
West but of the world, it is not enough to denounce Com- 
munism. “We must, if we are to survive, promote a better 
way” (p. 10). Chapter I is a keen analysis of the popular 
mind of the democratic West. The author calls for a reinter- 
pretation of our way of life. It must be seen not in terms of 
“a high standard of comfort, but an exciting and revolutionary 
concept of what man ought to do and be” (p. 20). It is this 
“ought to be and do” moral system that can win the hearts 
of men. 


In Chapter Il, “The Demand for Meaning,” Dr. Trueblood 
begins to describe the outstanding ethical components (derived 
from Hellenistic and Palestinian thought) of the life we should 
prize. After establishing the presence of widespread mental 
unrest in the West and citing certain minor causative factors, 
he asserts that “man can bear great physical and spiritual hard- 
ship, but what he cannot bear is the sense of meaninglessness 
. .. The ultimate enemy is not pain or disease or physical hard- 
ship, evil as they may be, but triviality’” (p. 49). The person 
who rises above the tensions of contemporary life is one who 
has invested his life in some cause outside of self, thereby for- 
getting the self which is the potential seat of tension. General 
satisfaction is found when man cares more for a cause than 
his own existence. 
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Chapter III embodies a succinct challenge to accept re. 
sponsibility in the face of the West's wholesale attempt to 
escape it. In bold, clear sentences the author delineates and 
analyzes the “new orthodoxy’ of the West. He sees in the 
axioms of moral indifference, tolerance, and the assumption 
that one moral standard is as good as another the tendency to 
minimize any serious sense of responsibility. 


Chapter IV is an attempt to rid the word “freedom” of 
some of its ambiguity. In part it is an argument against the 
commonly held idea that freedom implies “the natural right 
of every man to do exactly as he pleases under all circum- 
stances” (p. 83). This freedom from all restraint is alien to 
the better way that should inhere in the way of the West. 
“There is no real possibility even of the bare continuation of 
life, let alone anything in the nature of a good life, unless we 
do restrain ourselves for the sake of our fellows and our rela- 
tions to them” (p. 88). The author contends that freedom does 
not mean that everyone can do as he likes, but that he can 
become what he should. 

Chapter V, “Respect for Persons,” is the “Civil Rights” 
chapter of the book. Admittedly it is an elaboration of the 
Golden Rule. The way of the West must be a way in which 
man is never treated as a thing. He must not be considered 
expendable. He is an end in himself; never a means to an 
end. 


In Chapter VI the author discusses what he believes to be 
one of the most serious threats to the heretofore prized heritage 
of the West. “We can go to pieces either through the decay 
of the ideal of craftmanship or through failure to respect the 
work we do” (p. 118). After citing the factors which give 
impetus to this threat, he appends a program intended to 
change the resultant climate of opinion. Here is elucidated the 
principle of craftmanship, the idea of vocation, and the demo- 
cratic principle of ownership. 


Chapter VII is a discussion of the widespread notion that 
to be popular is desirable above all else. Such a desire is 
treated as a “symptom of emotional insecurity” which can be 
damaging to the human personality. As in each of the ten 
chapters, there is a positive approach with its remedial note. 

. . our task, as a people, is not the task of winning popular 
approval, but rather of finding the right course, the following 
it single-mindedly and loyally” (p. 153). 


Chapter VIII, ‘The Necessity of Boldness,” is a develop- 
ment of the observation that those who supposedly embrace 
the prized life, like the avowed Communist, have a philosophy 
and a program, but unlike the Communist, have little passion. 
This is a plea for the West to develop the will to act in the 
light of commitment. ‘The best life is one in which, committed 
to some cause which has won our full loyalty, we give our- 
selves and all our energies to it in uncalculating and unmer- 
cenary devotion” (p. 164). 


Chapter IX deals with “The Response to Suffering.” “No 
philosophy of life can have anything like completeness without 
a frank acceptance of the fact that in spite of our best efforts, 
life often goes wrong” (p. 168). This is a search for an ade- 
quate response to such an admittance. Dr. Trueblood divides 
his discussion into three sections. He points out that in many 
cases suffering is redemptive. Then suffering is a challenge to 
the well to make a concerted effort to overcome it in others. 
Finally, he examines the unfair distribution of human powers. 
His treatment of the question, “Why do the young die?” is 
one of the most helpful treatments this reviewer has read. 


In the 
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Chapter X, “A Basic Faith,” comes as no surprise to those 
who have read one or more of Dr. Trueblood’s earlier books. 
This is an expansion of the “cut flower’ illustration in The 
Predicament of Modern Man. All that has preceded by way of 
exposition of the prized life is here rooted in a faith in one 
who does not leave man to struggle alone. The purpose of the 
chapter is found on page 192. “The words which follow are 
addressed not merely to devout believers who may welcome a 
brief statement, but also to sincere seekers, in the hope that 
they may find here the outlines of a faith which, on the one 
hand, gives something deeper and firmer to live by than a mere 
ethical system can provide, while, on the other hand, it does 
not outrage either critical intelligence or the love of freedom.” 
The chapter title is not misleading. It is a basic faith. 

This is a book for all who believe that guns and planes 
and ships and tanks cannot finally resolve present world ten- 
sions. If one believes the major struggle and the final victory 
must come in the realm of ideas, it should prove extremely 
stimulating and provocative to become familiar with the con- 
tents of this book. 

— WILLIAM C. HILLEGONDs. 


The Secret of Pulpit Power, by Simon Blocker, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1951. 
Pp. 209. $3.00. 

We feel sure that it is a source of joy to all the graduates 
of Western Seminary, and particularly to those of the last 
sixteen years, to see Dr. Blocker’s lifework in print. His first 
book, When Christ Takes Over, was well received and gained 
widespread approbation. However, we venture to predict that 
this new book will surpass it. : 

As one reads these pages, he sees himself back in the class- 
room at Western again. While reading this book we were 
traveling several thousand feet above the clouds; even so we 
felt these pages lifting us far above the mundane things into 
the heavenlies with Christ. If you need some spiritual exhil- 
aration, here are two hundred pages packed with vitamins 
from above. 

The publisher makes a point that is well-taken when he 
says that “‘no other book in the field covers the same ground 
or uses the same method of presentation as is given here.” 
Search though you may in books on homiletics and practical 
theology, you will have difficulty in finding a book that really 
explains how to organize a sermon that will be a “thrust’’ into 
the hearts of your listeners. 

That something along this line is badly needed in American 
preaching is most evident in our pulpits and in the average 
book of sermons. This past year has given us many opportuni- 
ties to hear men preach—in our largest pulpits, in the cross- 
toads churches, in many denominations, and under different 
conditions. Particularly when one gets out of Reformed cir- 
cles, the poor quality of sermon construction is sadly evident. 
In the liberal groups one hears a disconnected discourse, unin- 
teresting and dull. In the fundamentalist groups one hears a 
funning commentary, or a Biblical hodgepodge jumping from 
Genesis to Revelation, with little relevance to today’s living. 
This book, if well digested and appropriated, could do wonders 
for the pulpits of America. 

Dr. Blocker’s secret for pulpit power is thematic preaching. 
He defines it thus: “Thematic Christian preaching is the 
proclamation in sermonic form of God's self-revelation as con- 
tained in the Bible’ (p. 13). By the theme he means one 
golden sentence which contains the seed thought of the entire 
sermon, and allows for the development of the points. Each 
point should be in the theme, either expressed or implied. The 
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theme should be expressed “in universal, timeless, terms” 
(p. 19). “The thing desired is a sentence which members of a 
congregation will carry home with them to ponder, to remem- 
ber, to talk over with the family, to live on, to live by, to live 
with” (p. 36). “A sermon that has a theme, is built on a 
theme and adheres to it, reiterating the theme in varied lang- 
uage as its unfolding proceeds, is what the very word ‘sermon’ 
itself means, a ‘thrust.’ It is a thrust of the Sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God” (p. 37). “Thematic Chris- 
tian preaching is the true minister's response to Christ’s pre- 
scription, ‘Feed my lambs! Feed my sheep!’ (p. 39). 

The book is divided into two general sections—the theoreti- 
cal and the practical. One not only learns the method, but is 
clearly shown how to put it to work. The use of the thematic 
form for expository, topical, textual, doctrinal, and narrative 
sermons is explained, and then illustrated by excellent sermons 
of each type. 

Dr. Blocker has an excellent command of the English 
language. He has the knack of making his subject live by the 
use of unusual word pictures. One cannot leave this book 
without a renewed sense of the greatness of preaching. The 
need of expounding the Scriptures and of exalting Christ is 
constantly emphasized. It cannot be overdone. You may not 
agree with him on the necessity for thematic preaching, but you 
will have to agree that he presents a good case for it. That 
he is sold on his subject is abundantly evident. 

Sentences like these will stick with you: “Many a preacher 
must admit to himself that his longest sermons have been those 
when he had least to say” (p. 51); “No more important work 
is done on earth than preaching the Christian Gospel’’ (p. 58) ; 
“No greater need confronts the world than a revival of 
apostolic, Pentecostal preaching” (p. 59); “A sermon is a unity, 
an integer, an integrated whole, a living organism, a shining 
highway to and from God’ (p. 76). 

“Your one object as preacher and Christian is to exalt your 
Lord and Saviour by lip and life, to lift Christ up in sermon 
and service” (p. 87); ‘Preachers must match scientists in con- 
structing atom bombs of regenerating grace so that the world 
will become more and more aware that it cannot hold out 
against God’s saving might in Christ” (p. 89). 

A combination in one book of a thorough and positive 
evangelical faith with intellectual respectability is unfortunately 
rare. Here it is. 

One may disagree with a few points, such as the reference 
to filing systems (p.30) and the discussion of movement in 
the pulpit (p. 144), but Dr. Blocker himself would be the first 
one to tell us that we need not accept everything in a book in 
order to receive a blessing from it. Showers of blessing are 
surely here. If one is a young preacher, here is basic advice; 
if one is middle-aged, here is refreshment and invigoration; if 
one is on the sunset trail, here one gains a new sense of the 
importance of his lifework, and can look back with satisfaction. 
Layman and minister alike can profit from this volume of 
spiritual treasures. 

— JOHN H. MULLER. 


Gerrit ]|. Diekema, Orator, by William Schrier. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950. 
Pp. xix-269. $3.50. 

This is a fascinating book, which will prove to be of value 
to a wide variety of readers. I found myself interested in it 
chiefly because it is an excellent portrayal of a community. Dr. 
Schrier has succeeded in the difficult task of portraying the 
community of which he is a part, with an accuracy and a bal- 
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anced perspective that could hardly be improved upon. Anyone 
interested in studying the complex life of a typical Dutch 
community in America will find this a rich source of informa- 
tion not only, but a great aid in capturing the spirit of such a 
community. Of special interest to clergy and other persons 
closely identified with the religious life of a community is the 
portrayal of the manner in which religion plays its role in the 
life of a devoted layman and through him in the life of the 
community. 


Scarcely less significant is the contribution of this study 
in stimulating a new perspective on the art of speech-making. 
The book is, after all, written by a speech-teacher about speech- 
making. But it is far more than a book about speaking. One 
of the difficult things in the life of persons whose business 
is largely one of making speeches is to achieve and maintain 
a proper perspective on the writing and presenting of speeches. 
Dr. Schrier, in his portrayal of the life and activity of this 
orator, offers many fascinating suggestions, most of them in- 
direct, which can stimulate any confirmed speech-maker. His 
portrayal of the manner in which speech becomes both the in- 
dex to and the outlet for the personality of a man should arouse 
in many a sense of challenge. I should judge that this book 
could do for many what a formal book on the art of public 
speaking could never do. Not least important is the evidence 
presented here, that at least this one maker of speeches exerted 
a profound influence just by his public speaking. The speaker 
is too often in the position of the man who somewhat blindly 
must cast his bread upon the waters and wonder whether any- 
thing will ever come of it, and he needs to be encouraged now 
and then by the knowledge that the spoken word still has a 
power, whether to inspire an audience at the moment of its 
delivery, or by a long and gentle and imperceptible process to 
shape its thinking and its action. 


One cannot help feeling, as he reads this careful study and 
analysis, what a wealth of material lies ready to hand for 
anyone who is interested in special researches in the area of 
history, even on a local scale. Few would be able to produce 
historical studies of the caliber of Dr. Schrier’s book, but I, 
as one, should hope that the reading of this book will inspire 
others to preserve the stories of communities or persons. 


—D. Ivan Dykstra. 
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